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WHAT MAKES THE GOOD 
COLLEGE TEACHER? 


THE subject of this article has been so often dis- 
eussed without noteworthy practical consequence that 
the reader may be pardoned his impatience in the face 
of yet one more attempt. What, then, prompts the 
writing of these lines? A conviction that the prob- 
lem is real and very urgent, that discussion of it must 
be continued until there is some practical outcome; 
a hope that, even if the profession as a whole remains 
unimpressed, a few colleagues in the profession may 
be stirred to try out a few ideas of their own, with 
results that are bound to be beneficial. For the col- 
lege teaching profession has thus far failed to estab- 
lish criteria by which its members can consciously 
appraise théir efforts to gain professional competence. 
The answer to “What makes the good college teacher?” 
is still somewhat in the nature of a parlor game. 

One cannot, of course, presume to ignore the cri- 
teria by which much of the selection of college teach- 
ing personnel, for appointment and professional ad- 
is eurrently determined. There a 
same old horse, so 


vancement, is 


reluctance to flay once more the 
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reference to these criteria will necessarily be brief. 
“Does the candidate have a Ph.D. degree?” “By which 
institution was it awarded?” “How much has he 
published?” “What is his reputation among scholars 
in the field?””—these questions are not without merit 
and may even to a degree be relevant. They do not, 
however, have much direct bearing upon the essential 
job that a college teacher is called upon to do, and that 
is to help educate young men and women. Their 
failing as criteria is that they are more concerned 
with the incidental aspects of the job than with the 
If every college teacher an- 
and had at least three 

how much practical 


central requirements. 
swered to the title of “Doctor” 
published pieces to his credit, 
difference would that make in the education of the 
students in his classes? 

It does seem, indeed, as if the college teaching pro- 
fession has not overexerted itself to obtain and use 
better criteria. of the 
Ph.D. requirement and of the fetish for publications. 


There is criticism, of course, 


But how much has been done constructively to de- 
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veiop more valid standards of professional compe- 
ten In this respect the college has lagged rather 
far behind the lower schools. Is competence in col- 


lege teaching any less important than, let us say, in 
hig 


have been a little more reluctant to subject their work 


h-school teaching? Or is it that college teachers 


to critical analysis and appraisal? The imputation 
may sound a bit unfair, but college teachers are a 
to 
There is a tendency 


rather individualistic group, disinclined accept 
“regulation” even by standards. 
to regard the proceedings behind the closed door of 
a classroom as a private affair. It is conceivable that 
some college teachers might even regard any critical 
scrutiny of their professional business as a violation 
of the right of academic freedom. 

Sooner or later the profession must decide what 
it means by “a good college teacher” and “good col- 
lege teaching,” not in order to turn out standardized 
articles but simply to improve the quality of teaching 
It is the way of teachers to blame students 
failings; (and 


(Witness how enthu- 


practice. 


for current educational students 


alumni) blame the teachers. 
siastically students on several campuses have in recent 
years taken to the idea of “rating their teachers.”) 
In an effort to obtain the 


best possible students, colleges have greatly improved 


Both sides are partly right. 


their techniques for sereening applicants for admis- 
sion; they have not been nearly so strenuous in their 
efforts to improve the quality of teachers and of teach- 
ing. To say that the college teaching profession is 
not very efficiently organized from the standpoint of 
training, recruitment, and professional improvement 
of teachers is probably one of the understatements of 
the century. 

Very well, what does make the good college teacher? 
One begins with a truth as universally acclaimed in 
“The ora- 
wrote Quintilian “is the good man skilled in 


principle as it is disregarded in practice. 
tor,” 
speaking.” Change two words and you have the first 
requisite of the good college teacher—the moral requi- 
site. Respect for people, love of truth, integrity, 
fairmindedness, modesty, good taste, emotional bal- 
ance, patience, tact—in this sophisticated world these 


words sound as quaint as a page from a McGuffey 


Reader; but they happen to denote traits of character 
which it is a basie function of educational institutions 
on all levels to ineuleate in students. How does a 


teacher proceed to do so if in his own make-up these 
traits do not seem to be especially prominent? 

It is not that college professors are, in the main, 
bad fellows, or that they lack their share of the ster- 
ing qualities. It is that some of them sometimes sue- 
cessfully conceal these qualities from their students 
or play them down in the interest of showmanship or 
altruistic 


intellectual snob appeal. Teaching is an 
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vocation, but there is something in the teaching situad 
The generally stimus 


tion which also fosters egotism. 


lating presence of youth also stimulates the developg 
ment of latent interesting oddities in a man’s charac# 


ter. The natural desire to be thought interesting, ta 


be personally impressive as well as effective in ont 


teaching, carries with it the temptation to be pictur- 
esque, witty, salty, whimsical, unpredictable, and, j 


other obvious ways, different from the ordinary homo} 





boobiensis. 


impressing students much more forcefully than thes 


less colorful but much sounder and more important 
virtues which a teacher may not choose to emphasize. 


h 


ie 


Who has not seen students in his classes imitate + 


intellectual and social mannerisms of some favorite 
professor—the jibe at “so-called democracy,” the sneer } 
the clever turn of phrase, the? 


’ 


at “herd thinking,’ 
display of sophistical wit? 
the most effective teachers were also the most eccentric, 


These small peculiarities have a way off 


It seems sometimes as if. 


aor 


i 





and the rest of us conventionally behaved fellows mere 
ballast on the ship of higher learning. 


It is not the intent to suggest that a college teacher = 
must always comport himself with conventional and § 


virtuous sobriety, like a deacon at a Sunday School 
““Whoso 
“must be a nonconformist”; to which one might add, 
Youth are attracted by the un- 
conventional; college teachers, like other great men, 


social. would be a man,” said Emerson. 


“in some respects.” 


are inclined to have little oddities; and it is well to 
The 
great professors out of our past, as one recalls hear- 
ing or reading about them, allowed themselves such 


spice one’s erudition with a little waywardness. 


liberties. 
and selective. 
guage, or attire may help to make one interesting; it 
is, in any event, a mild indulgence and not very im- 
To be a nonconformist in the defense of 
truth and liberty is important and honorable. But 
to be a nonconformist at the expense of tolerance, 
respect for people, fair-mindedness, kindliness, good 
manners, and other social traits which it is the duty 
of the school to impart is most undesirable. To teach 
is to assume responsibility for training students in 


But noneonformity must be discriminating 
To be picturesque in expression, lan- 


portant. 


the art of living together, as well as for intellectual 
training. 

Another essential requisite of the good college 
teacher (and this should surprise no one) is intelli- 
Intelligence really sets the ceiling on a teach- 
If a person’s intellectual ability is limited 
by a very short horizon, if he is inclined quickly to 
lose his way in the tall grass of the mind, what mat- 
ter his social and educational pedigrees, the number 


rence. 


er’s worth. 


of hours he spends in conscientious preparation of 
his subject, or what methods of instruction he tinkers 
some three years, a 


with? One remembers, after 
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sance remark by an eminent teacher and colleague: 
if 1 were a college or university president,” said he, 
| should get ten or twelve very able young men re- 
atly out of the Army, and make them professors.” 
Professors of what?” this writer wanted to know. 
Professors of anything,” was the unexcited reply. 
ne ponders the remark and in it there is much sense. 





Of experts on intelligence, there is no end; these 
yys a person takes his professional life in his hands 
merely discussing the subject. Intelligence has been 
asured, analyzed, and subjected to a great deal of 
jatistical manhandling. But if, in the face of so 


‘ew observations out of one’s own experience, it would 
vem that there are more facets to intelligence—even 
so-called “academic intelligence’—than have as yet 


: uch industrious technical study, one may venture a 


een clearly distinguished by the psychologists. One 





serves in different intelligent people the prominence 
jot different kinds of intellectual qualities. There is 
) he bold and original thinker, the fellow who pursues 
fundamental ideas and is concerned with their essential 
He is interested 





meaning. in discoveries and new 


relationships. His limitations may be lack of sys- 
ematie organization and indifference to details; he 
lots no “1”’’s and crosses no s, and, in fact, his 
thinking may end in query and in wonderment. His 
yposite or perhaps complement is the precisionist, 


66499 b 


the fellow who makes haste slowly, the exact and dis- 
iplined thinker who organizes and systematizes his 
ideas, who is fastidious about details. His special 
limitation may be lack of boldness, hesitancy to take 
One has met them 





a plunge into uncharted thought. 
both, around a conference table or in committee meet- 
They may irritate 
| the college ean use and needs the intellectual services 
| f both. 
| This is no place to develop a catalogue of intellectual 
types, but a little reflection will bring to mind many 
| more diversities in intellectual qualities of intelligent 
people. There are the “burrowers” who dig after facts, 
the “borrowers” who know how to use them skilfully, 


2ach other somewhat, but 


ng’ 
Ing. 


the integrators who can relate and synthesize, even 

the interpreters who can express ideas with felicity. 

There are probably as many different types of intelli- 

genee as there are kinds of IBM machines, or vice 

versa. The college can use them all, provided that 

they are first rate: it is up to the college to maintain 
} among them a proper balance. But whatever intel- 
| lectual qualities a teacher possesses must be good of 
their kind; there is as yet no substitute for brains, 
not even in the new education, 

A third requisite (there is simply no use trying 
to be original) is, of course, scholarship. For some 
time now a futile battle has been fought by those who 
profess to see scholarship and skill in teaching as 
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somehow antagonistic or at least mutually incom- 
patible elements. Certainly on the college level no 
real issue exists even as to the relative emphasis to 
be accorded both these essentials. Each is a sine qua 
non of the good college teacher, not an inheritance 
but an accomplishment which must be carefully culti- 
vated over the years. But whereas skill in teaching 
comes only with professional maturity, the ideal and 
promise of scholarship should be present in even the 
newest recruit. 

Scholarship as an attribute of the college teacher 
requires neither defense nor exposition. But the need 
is especially for the kind of scholarship which com- 
bines depth with breadth and perspective, love of 
learning with concern for its significance, the kind 
which begets wisdom rather than erudition. Such 
scholarship is not common. A generation ago it was 
the musty scholarship which was everywhere to be 
found, redolent of old tomes, marginal notations, and 
footnotes; today a new kind of scholarship is becom- 
ing fashionable—the “pressure-cooked” scholarship of 
the “expert,” the specialist, the trend analyst and pub- 
lic-opinion researcher, the rising young scientist in the 
laboratory coat who knows more about the salivary 
habits of guinea pigs than anybody in the world but 
simply hates to “waste his time” teaching classes. 
How rare is the 
ship of the true educator! 


seasoned, balanced, humane scholar- 


Is the good teacher also a contributor to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge? Should he be expected to 
engage in research, to publish, to do creative work? 
Yes, as far as his educational commitments to his in- 
stitution make possible such activities. To the good 
teacher these activities are not a chore but a pleasur- 
able necessity. How otherwise can he keep his own 
knowledge fresh, how else can he maintain mastery of 
his field? It is the unremitting pursuit of new knowl- 
edge which is important; publication itself is distinetly 
secondary. The volume of productive output will vary 
the 


teachers have more physical energy than others, more 


with individual and his circumstances. Some 


facility in expression, more time, better facilities for 
publication. Quantity of production, although it may 
serve an institution’s interest and enhance its prestige, 
valid of a person’s worth as a 
A teacher 


is hardly a index 
teacher, even as one of several indices. 
may give too much of himself to his institution to leave 
But 


find the time to conduct 


time and energy also to be a professional author. 
the teacher who does not 
scholarly investigations of his own, to follow up new 
clues, to keep alive his intellectual curiosity and con- 
tinuously refresh his fund of knowledge is not doing 
justice to his essential job. 

A fourth requisite of the good college teacher is 


craftsmanship in teaching. A fig for your “natural 








120) 

born” teacher who does not need to learn how to teach, 
and jess than that for your “scholar” who scorns to 
adulterate his scholarship by conscious use of teaching 


“methods”’! 


Good teaching is a funetion of the edueational level 


h it is performed: what is good teaching in 
not necessarily that in high school or in the 
iniversity. Volumes sufficient to stock sizable librar- 
ies have been written on techniques of teaching, but 
many of the strictures simply do not apply to college 
There m be 


teachers in the colleges, but the sad facet is that not 


teaching. ust ever so many excellent 
much has been written on what constitutes good college 
not at 
but where their heads should be,” the great teacher of 
philosophy, M. € 


expressing what apparently was to him a considered 


Is the principle good or bad? Where does 


teaching. “I aim their [the students’|] heads 


Cohen, is said to have remarked, 


principle. 
one go for an answer? Colleges seem to have been re- 
markably indifferent to the art of teaching as such. 
To be designated a professor, it seems, is prima facie 
evidence that one knows how to teach. 

If craftsmanship in teaching were merely a matter 
of knowing how to utilize economically teaching time 
and energy, it would still be worth cultivating. Im- 
agine spending ten minutes of each class hour day 
after day, as many do, checking attendance by calling 
the class roll; or taking twenty minutes to dictate an 
assignment which, if presented in mimeographed form, 
could be distributed in two; or painstakingly repeat- 
ing a portion of the work merely because one fails to 
recall the point at which he left off at the end of the 
previous class meeting. These are petty details, but 
they are such as mark also the slovenly artist, me- 
chanie, or laborer. 

But craftsmanship in teaching is much more than a 
matter of employing time-saving techniques and de- 
vices. The managerial aspects of teaching are not 
nearly as important as is the art of teaching itself. 
The teacher as artist is much more important than 
the teacher as technician or efficiency expert; and the 
art of teaching is an exacting discipline, mastery of 
which demands and merits all that a promising young 
teacher can bring to it in the way of natural ability 
and conscientious application. 

What is art How the 
writer’s claim to the right to speak of it with any as- 
Could it be said to lie in the 


ability to impart the essence of one’s learning with a 


in teaching? tenuous is 


surance or authority! 
lucidity, grace, and economy of thought 


It is like 


the art of the seulptor, with a few swift strokes strip- 


maximum of 
and expression? It seems so to one person. 
ping away the superfluous clay to reveal the clear out- 
line of the figure he is molding; or, in a sense, like the 
art of a Joe Louis in the ring, or of a Joe DiMaggio, 
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spearing a swift liner and making the play seem easy, 
Its essential qualities are effectiveness, grace, andl 
economy. r 

Watch the master teacher at work! 







There is litt] 
in his performance which is superfluous. Each ex 
A shor 
question may suffice to introduce a whole chain o 
ideas, a word to redirect a whole trend of thoughtJ 
Commanding the performance is a recognition that} 
students, too, can read and think and work, that what® 
they need most is stimulating direction. The good 
teacher is not necessarily exhaustive, “covering” them 


pressed idea is meaningful and important. 





subject the way a carpet covers the floor; he is selee- 
tive, revealing the guideposts by which the studentst 
can themselves travel more deeply into the subject. 


His teaching is suggestive, connotative. It leaves the 


students not overwhelmed by facts, but richer by a 
few insights and with a growing sense of independ- 


Dat 


ence. 

There is no thought of suggesting that the good 
teacher is necessarily a reticent individual, as sparing 
of word as the baseball scout who, viewing a young 


Rew 


major-league prospect, reported laconically “Good 
field. No hit.” It is just that good teaching is free of § 
that bombast which so often plagues any verbalistic 
profession and of cheap unnecessary theatrics. Im- 
peccable diction and fluency of expression are ex- 
tremely important, as are wit and good humor, pro- 
vided the latter are not, respectively, caustic and 





raucous. 

Of course the good teacher does not conform to any 
one pattern; in teaching as in every art there is in- 
dividuality. 
his training, his particular subject matter, each teacher 
ean develop as an artist, capitalizing upon his own 
special inherited or acquired talents. 
basic skills and principles of good teaching, as in every 
art; and it is only by mastering these and adapting 
them to his own style that he can develop proficiency 
in teaching. 

Art thrives on criticism, especially professional 
criticism. In this respect college teaching is strongly 
handicapped, for exchange of professional criticism 
is not encouraged. In how many colleges does one 
find, as a matter of institutional policy, the systematic 
exchange of classroom visits by colleagues, seminars 
or even informal conferences on teaching problems, 
and systematie training programs for young teachers? 
Seeking honest appraisal of his efforts, a conscientious 
teacher may occasionally canvass his students for their 
opinion, but this sort of appraisal, while helpful, is 
hardly a substitute for the seasoned criticism he may 
obtain from his professional colleagues. Such is the 
convention that even young teachers resent any intru- 
sion on their classroom privacy or any intimation 





In terms of his own personal make-up, § 


But there are © 
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they stand in need of advice. Never an ap- 


entice, the young professor quickly becomes a 





aster. 

Is the conclusion warranted that there is a scarcity 
Not at all. There 
re probably very many excellent teachers, and there 


‘good teaching in the colleges? 


:much good teaching. But there is not enough good 
aching, and not enough is known as to what is good 
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teaching. The enrollment in colleges has grown to al- 
most two and a half million students; the college 
teaching profession has grown enormously in numbers 
and in the social responsibility allotted to it. It is 
time to regulate more carefully the selection and 
training of personnel for the profession and to formu- 
late valid criteria for the appraisal of professional 


merit and as a basis for professional improvement. 





Shorter Papers. 


| THE TASK OF EDUCATION! 


WILLIAM S. CARLSON 


President, University of Delaware 


In this day of rapid change and world-wide ten- 
ns all professional men should take stock of their 
irk, its philosophieal basis, its funetions, and its end 
sults. They may well ask themselves in a spirit of 
ictieal humility whether that work—as conceived 
nd exeeuted—serves with maximum effectiveness the 
pressing needs of their world and society. This obli- 
zation for realistie self-examination is advisable alike 
for statesmen, legislators, and administrators, for 
nanciers and scientists, for journalists and mer- 
The pres- 


hants, for lawyers, engineers, and doctors. 
ure of this obligation has been felt by educators for 
the past twenty years, and the pressure is being felt 
It will be felt to- 
norrow with ever-increasing insistence. 

We must face constantly and with never-relenting 
alertness a question which is as old as education itself. 
The question is so well known that its recital may 
sem superfluous and banal, yet not to recite it again 
| and again and again risks the danger of losing sight of 

the issue and of forgetting the old and basic in search 

fthe novel. I repeat it here as it stands formulated 

n my own thinking: “Does American education serve 

best the needs of its students, and the needs of the 
| world in which those students will play their parts as 

Americans and as members of a world-wide fraternity 

of men and women”? There are a thousand different 

answers in the minds and hearts of every thousand 
; educators who face the issue. Each of those answers 
has validity, and from the philosophical point of view, 
an emphatie “yes” is every bit as valid as a crying 
“no.” Yet from a practical viewpoint a “yes” is not 
as good as a “no,” and furthermore it is dangerous 
and actually negative because it implies a smug satis- 
faction that prevents development and progress. Only 


today more strongly than ever. 








by answering a resounding “no” to this one question 
basic to his work can an educator spur himself on to 
the restless questing for adjustment and improve- 
_* Based on the Convocation Address delivered, Septem- 
ber 21, 1949, 





ment needed so imperatively today. The smugly satis- 
fied have no place in edueation, whether it is archaic, 
modern, or future. Educators must be dissatisfied, 
constantly and militantly, with basic premises and 


techniques and with the end-results, if they are to 


meet effectively the urgent demands of society. We 
American educators are not doing our job as we 


should; we are not serving best the needs of our 
students and of society. 

What I hope we shall do at my-university is to 
continue to grow, continue to change, continue to try 
the new without undue rejection of the old and estab- 
lished, continue to experiment and explore, continue 
the difficult process of keeping pace with a changing 
world, and continue to handle as mature men and 
women all the frictions, dissensions, and hurts that 
such growth and change inevitably engender. I re- 
peat that we are not doing the best possible job as 
educators. To think or claim that we are doing so 
would ineur the cardinal fault of smugness and so we 
would fail all the more. But we are, ourselves, grow- 
ing and developing and reaching for solutions that 
have no resemblance to panaceas. We educators are 
getting the greatest education of our lives. The finest 
and most effective education is found not in great uni- 
versities but in the world itself. It emerges through 
practical realization of the world’s dynamism and 
through mature adjustment to the constant change in 
the affairs of the world’s two billion men and women. 

The charge most often made against American edu- 
eation—so often, in fact, that it is almost trite—is 
one to which we ean give no categorical answer. Yet, 
the charge has validity, and the extent of that valid- 
ity implies guilt. The charge is: that we modern 
educators train too many students just to get and hold 
a job; that we turn out far too many graduates with 
relatively excellent equipment for earning a living but 
with virtually no equipment to help them lead a life 
worth living. Our philosopher-crities have said this 
many times, but it ean bear being said over and over 
again—that, in our preoccupation with training en- 
gineers, agriculturalists, administrators, and even edu- 
eators, we neglect the training of men-engineering, 
men-farming, men-administrating, and men-teaching. 















Instead of teaching professions, we too often teach 


trades by assuming that the simple tricks of a re- 


spected if pretentious trade will permit this college- 


trained craftsman to function fully as a man in a 


complex society of men. Earning a living is not 


necessarily the same as leading a life worth living. 
What is a life worth living? 
To imply, Americans too often do, that a 


as we 


worth-while life is bounded by the material, cultural, 
and political fruits of our high civilization and shel- 
tered no less by our democratic institutions than by 


our material and military might is only to be patriotic 
in the most shallow and chauvinistie sense. Here we 
find an attitude, too, of far too many graduates that 
the 
and an ever-increasing pay check because they went to 
to 


world and society owe them a guaranteed living 


college learn many obscure, and possibly true, 
things. 

A life worth living is one of maximum responsibil- 
One 


cannot really enjoy those material, cultural, and po- 


ity and of maximum contribution to society. 


litical fruits of our civilization if he cannot effectively 


contribute to their fruition. If you would function 
not only as an engineer or an administrator, but as an 
integrated member of a complex society, you must 
first of 


acceptance of your place, as an individual, in that 


all gain a philosophical understanding and 


Then achieve the willingness to contribute as 
Ask your- 


society. 
an individual to solving society’s problems. 
self if solutions can be found by pushing a slide-rule, 
or planting by crop rotation, or learning about com- 
pound interest. A direct measure of the failure of 
American education is found in the ominous air of 
fear permeating our land today, perhaps to a greater 
extent in the United States than in any other country 
on earth. 

It is fruitless to ask whether that fear is justified. 
I speak, for instance, of fear of the atomic bomb, of 
social unrest, of growth of population and the con- 
ecomitant growth of their demands on a nation that 
holds three quarters of the world’s capital wealth, 
fear of the poor stewardship of resources displayed by 
our society, fear of Communism and the Communists. 
We may more profitably ask whether a fear that 
cringes toward hysteria is ever justified in the face of 
danger, and whether fear itself is not a poison that 
saps vitality from individuals and nations. 

For educators there is more point in asking if a 
life of fear ever can be a life worth living. Finally, 
we educators must admit that the most bewildered and 
feartul Americans today are the educated people, 
those who were graduated from our universities, those 
to whom the nation looks for leadership, and also 
learned the tricks of their 


those who, as students, 


trades. Now, as mature citizens they find that salva- 
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tion cannot be attained exclusively through the pay 
check, 

One of the most important things American educad 
tors must realize is that it is no longer an American soJ 
ciety exclusively into which our graduates will coma 

Thal 
day is gone when we could be content with turning 


to play their full roles as contributing citizens, 


Ags 
in the narrow sense of 


dh 


out “good American citizens’ 
the term. The United States has assumed a role of 
world leadership, not for philanthropie reasons but 
because the role was thrust upon us by the forces of 
history. The role demands that national citizenshipy 
must today go hand in hand with citizenship of thel 
world. Values and attitudes of our past isolation, inf 
which education itself had its full share, must be dis- 
carded now for new values and attitudes. These call] 
for national welfare to be linked with the welfare of! 
the entire Western world, upon which our welfare de-! 
In a broader what is that 


pends. sense, 


world in which our graduates must learn to function? 


It is a world of many shades and colors, of many? 


varied social concepts and structures, of many degrees 
of human privilege and living standards, of many 


religions, and all these are unified today by four major | 


forces. 
totalitarian world; the second is the imperative need 
of a billion non-Americans who must be brought in 


from the fringes of Western capitalist democracy as | 


contributing members to expand our production and 
share the fruits. 
power of the United States, the only nation able to 
pilot the satisfaction of that need; and the fourth is 
the stimulating force of constant, accelerated change 
toward spiritual and material unity sufficient for the 
practical need of meeting current perils. 

The world into which today’s graduates emerge is 
no longer stable. Consequently, today’s knowledge, 
as taught by us, may well be tomorrow’s fatal error. 
Ours is a world whose many units must adjust to each 
It is also, 
therefore, a world that is changing more drastically 


other and achieve an unprecedented unity. 


and more rapidly than perhaps ever before in its po- 
litical, social, cultural, economic, and, of course, its 
educational concepts. Our graduates, like all citizens, 
must be prepared to make a vital choice between two 
basie attitudes. On the one hand, they may adopt a 
sterile attitude that can lead only to fear and make the 
futile demand that America now hang on like a miser 
to its great material, cultural, and spiritual wealth. 
The other attitude—the 
it—demands much of us 
that America go into the world and sow this great 
material and cultural and spiritual wealth so that it 
may bear fruit everywhere and add to the security 
and enrichment of our people and to those of all the 


only practical one as I see 


as educators. It requires 





Western § 


The first of these forces is the threat from the | 


The third is the material and moral ? 
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rest of the world. I see no other choice, but accept- 
nce of this mission demands that educators strive to 
‘rain our students not only to accept constant and ae- 
elerated change, but also to accept their responsibil- 
ty in the great turmoil. I would not have you oppose 
hange blindly, but to further it where needed, within 
the United States and beyond our borders, to help 
plan it an dguide it and, especially, to bring it and 
keep it within the framework of the basie principles 
if democracy, humanity, religious freedoms, spiritual 
and material wealth and, above all, human dignity that 
are the foundations of our American heritage. 

The task of training students to play their roles in 
a changing world is not easy because it demands pri- 
marily that education must itself change to keep pace 
with that world, and we do not always know how to 
jo that. Educational methods, attitudes, techniques, 
and philosophies that served us in the past may, or 
may not, serve in the present and future. Knowledge 
Jarified by our past great thinkers and educators to 
neet the needs of fifty or a hundred years ago may, 
r may not, be adequate for today. Today’s students 
are tomorrow’s citizens—and who can gauge the de- 
mands of tomorrow’s world? There is one thing that 
we do know, however, an overdeference to tradition 
will not do the trick. A modern university has this 
primary funection—without discarding its framework 
of administrative and scholarly tradition, and, without 
changing that framework so drastically as to risk 
chaos, the university must continue as an orderly in- 
stitution. But it must also be experimental, pro- 
gressive, inventive, and ever ready to try the new and 
unproved, exactly as must all the rest of the world. 
The same vital and adventurous expansion of moral, 
intellectual, and, perhaps even emotional, horizons that 
history’s forces today demand of the world’s citizens 
s demanded also of the educators who train those 
citizens. Once it was almost enough for American 
education to orient its students in the realm of their 
American world as they saw and felt and knew it. 
Today not only must those students be so oriented but 
they must somehow be imbued with the spirit of pio- 
neers and explorers, seeking new realms of earth and 
spirit and ideas, searching restlessly for new ways of 
accomplishing things where the old have outlived their 


usefulness, 
COLLEGE DRIVES—FIVE HUNDRED 
YEARS OLD 


Ciara P. McMAaHon 
The Johns Hopkins University 


THE well-organized campaigns of our American 
colleges to stimulate their graduates into contributing 
generously and willingly to their apparently always 
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empty coffers seem pale in comparison with the highly 
efficient system of collecting gifts and money adopted 
by the University of Oxford some five hundred years 
ago. 

One has only to glance through Epistolae <Aca- 
demicae O.xonienses, a collection of official letters 
and academie documents of the University of Oxford 
containing a wealth of information concerning the 
scholastie activities of Oxford during the fifteenth 
century, to be rewarded with a myriad of interesting 
details regarding such topies as protests against in- 
fringements of the university’s privileges, testimonial 
letters, recommendations of students for positions, 
complaints of poverty and requests for aid, catalogues 
of books, acquittances of various kinds, ete. That 
the writers of these letters were shrewd, practical 
businessmen can be clearly seen in those epistles 
which are directed toward the securing of funds for 
of theology and canon law. 
reveals what a well-thought- 


rebuilding the schools 

Even a casual look 
out campaign was prepared 
soliciting funds for the erection of new buildings 
and the repairing of old, one of which—the school of 
canon law—was, in 1482, in such a perilous condition, 
that, according to the writer, “no one dares to enter 
the building .. . it is surprising that the wind does 
not bring it down, for the foundations are so far gone 


for the purpose of 


as to be beyond repair.” 

There are appeals addressed not only to graduates 
and former students of Oxford, but to rich parsons, 
bishops, prelates, executors of large estates, and lay 
people; in short, to anyone who possessed some degree 
of worldly goods and who might be cajoled into being 
parted from it in such a good cause. While many 
of the requests were, more or less, form letters, in 
which the need for support was pointed out and the 
invitation to help was made, others included a per- 
sonal touch and a most flattering addendum. For ex- 
ample, the Prior of Merton was asked that his con- 
tribution “be such as they usually give who are of 
noble character and station. But give what you may, 
it shall be welcome because it is your offering.” The 
Bishop of London read that his name would be asso- 
tiated with the building of the divinity school as 
Solomon’s name was with the temple at Jerusalem, 
if only he would underwrite the completion of that 
school. The prior of Llanthony Abbey was called 
one of “our most distinguished and worthy sons”; 
the Bishop of Ely, “conspicuous among the wealthy 
and learned”; and Dr. Lichfield, “one of our prin- 
cipal patrons and benefactors.” ‘The Black Monks 
were invited to respond with a sum of money and were 
flatteringly, if untruthfully, told that “in fact, the 


' Epistolae Academicae Oxonienses, edited by the Rev- 
erend Henry Anstey (Oxford: Clarendon Press, for the 
Oxford Historical Society, 1892). 2 vols. 























University owes its foundation to you.” The Master 
of St. Thomas’ Hospital, London, while not a grad- 
iate, Was approached with the words “your labors 
or our wetfare could not be greater had you been 
educated here...’ and then was asked to intercede 
\ ome of the more wealthy citizens of London 
yr contributions and at the same time to advise the 
Chancellor “how to east his net on the right side of 
the ship” when he was ready to act. 


atch the flow of laudatory words 
] 


and phrases that streamed in seemingly never-ending 


abundance from the pen ol these solicitors paeans of 


praise for monetary as well ‘r favors bestowed 


on Oxford, not only in response to organized efforts 


but to voluntary ones well. Letters to the Duke 

of Gloucester, who was a very generous benefactor 

in many ways, particularly with regard to gifts of 

books and money for the support of lectures, are 
od examples of the somewhat lavish praise: 

When we remember your many splendid donations to 

us, we cannot but extol your great munificence, and the 


natural inclination of your genius for literature, which 


have prompted you to send seven more volumes of 


us 


peculiar beauty this your benefaction to us is in a 
peculiar sense befitting your character and will out-live 
the transitory fame of all your other exploits. 2 


Again, in 1448: 


The continued increase of your munificence ealls forth 
more and more gratitude and devotion; and when we 
heard from Master Gray that you intend, with un- 


exampled generosity, to add another gift of books to 


your former donation our hearts were inflamed with 
reverent affection, and inexpressible joy. Your name was 
in every mouth; some wondered at your magnificence, 

! d your exalted virtues, some your pursuit of 
learning and your literary talent; and all uttered their 
prayers for your health, wealth, and safety; and indeed 
t ( e but mortal is our bitterest thought. ... 
If other nations celebrate your fame, how much more 
should we, who enjoy your presence? What praise, what 
res t, wl affection must we not feel? You have more 


than restored the University to its ancient glory; and no 


lapse of time can ever efface the memory of a prince so 
e! htened 

When in 1470 Master Richard Mey sent a sum of 
money to be used for the new school of theology, the 
university acknowledged its debt of. gratitude by 
writin 


Your liberality to us is known to all the world. 
It is not often that liberality increases, as it does 
with you, with increasing years; and though we are un- 


able to thank you as we should, our prayers for your 
welfare will be most earnest to our own God who permits 

I, 197-199. This and the following quotations are in 
large part Dr. Anstey’s translatio 


I. 297-299 


Ss. 
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no good deed to pass unrewarded. Farewell, and pass 


your days in happiness, beloved father.4 


Master John Somerset, too, upon giving the library 


a copy of Alexander Neckham’s De naturis rerum, 


received an extremely effusive note telling him that: 
Our mother, the University, rejoices that she 
birth to a son at once so illustrious and so grateful; and 
thanks you for your splendid gift ... which will liye 
on as a bright and imperishable memorial of your name 


among us forever... .5 


These letters of thanks sometimes had a dual pur- 
pose, that of expressing Oxford’s sincere appreciation 
and deep gratitude as well as seizing an opportunity 
Typical of this group is the 


of Bedford in 1432: 


for further appeals. 
letter addressed to the Duke 


the 
may be foretold, and spe 


Wherever the liberal arts and hi 


losophers are studied, renown 


seven three 
cial honour to him by whom they have been fostered, 
... Already your aid has given an impulse to these 
studies here, and we humbly beg for a continuance of 
the same, and particularly for means of regular payment 
to masters lecturing, provision of necessary books, and 


schools in which to hold the lectures. . . .6 
Dr. Kalbeke received a similar letter: 


Your liberality to our University has been sufficiently 
manifested by your recent generosity, and we heartily 
thank you for the same, and yet hope that your goodness 
of heart and sympathy with misfortune will excuse our 
You know for yourself how old St. 
Mary’s Church is. at 
fall to the ground in ruins. .. . Whatever you will give 


writing to you. 


Unless we rebuild once, it will 


will be most gratefully received. Farewell, most learned 


doctor.7 


of Glaston was also thanked in most 
adroitly asked for further 


The Abbot 
glowing terms and then 
support: 

Though your benefactions, especially in the case of the 
School of Canon Law, have laid us, and those who will 
come after us, under a great obligation; we yet while 
thanking you most sincerely, have resolved to ask your 
assistance in the rebuilding of St. Mary’s 
Church. In this we invite you to do that which will be 


an everlasting memorial of your name. 


further 


The eagled-eyed guardians of the university did not 
overlook any possibility of enriching its coffers, and 
so they followed up in a very persistent fashion the 
distribution of the estates of deceased graduates or 
former friends. This was particularly true when the 
possessions consisted primarily of books, the most 
prized of all earthly goods. When the Duke of 
TI, 384-385. 

51, 309-310. 
6T, 81-82. 
711, 575-576. 
8 II, 578-579. 
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oucester died in 1443 and his bequest of books 
-s not immediately forthcoming, great pressure was 
serted on such influential individuals as William 
Vaynflete, provost of Kton, Dr. John Somerset, Lord 
say, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and even the 
to make sure that the books reached their 


N 
proper destination as quickly as possible. So highly 


no” 
Ls 






‘alued were books by others as well as by the uni- 
ersity that sometimes they were apt to fall into the 
sands of those for whom they were not intended; 
asionally the executors themselves did not escape 
the suspicion of having wilfully misappropriated the 
ooks. So great was Oxford’s concern in these matters 
that an agent, Master William Whitly, was appointed 
in 1471 to facilitate the collection of books and any 
ther property lawfully belonging to Oxford. He 
was also given the power to prosecute anyone un- 
lawfully in the possession of them. As for a share in 
the money of an estate, the university officials were 
by no means lax in exerting a directive force on the 
executors of the estates of John Whytynton, Master 


Reborts... 
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Gedney, Walter Sherryntone, and the Bishop of Cov- 
entry; letters addressed to them pointed out the need 
for money to continue the building program and 
earnestly exhorted them to set aside some portion 
for such purposes. Such efforts did not go unre- 
warded, and consequently Oxford, by the end of the 
fifteenth century, was able to rebuild its schools and 
to replenish its library, no mean feat in those days 
when feudal wars had drained a great part of Eng- 
land’s wealth. 

It may be that our own universities and colleges 
of today should draw on the lessons of the past, and 
learn from Oxford, the mother of English univer 
sities, all the delicate nuances of the psychological 
approach for money and the polish and elegance of 
the more direct method which makes the donor feel 
honored in the giving, and so soothed and flattered 
that the giving is no longer painful. Such an ex- 
ample that posterity has been bequeathed should not 
be overlooked—our generation can surely use the 
finesse and subtlety of a bygone age. 





ARE WE EDUCATING FOR PEACE? 


EoLINE WALLACE Moore 


Birmingham-Southern College 


ALABAMA teachers answered the question, “Are We 
Edueating for Peace?” in the affirmative when a sur- 
vey was made during the school year 1948-49 by a na- 
tional teachers society (Delta Kappa Gamma). The 
purpose of the study was to learn what techniques 
were being used by classroom teachers of various 
levels in guiding pupils to an understanding of the 
importance of world peace. A preliminary study, 
made in the school year 1947-48, gave returns so 
promising that the research committee was asked to 
continue the survey through another school year. It 





our 





was felt that teachers would be helped in their efforts 
by recognition of the work,that they were doing and 
also by knowledge of what others were attempting 
as they faced the problem of guiding tomorrow’s citi- 
zens in practicing the kind of living that may lead 
to peace. The results of the second study, covering 
the school year 1948-49, showed increased interest and 
improved techniques, reported by a greater number of 
teachers. 

Teachers in each local group of the society were 
asked this question: “What is being done in your 
school to educate for world peace?” Answers to the 
question were sent to the committee in progress re- 
ports at the end of each of the three quarters of the 


1 School Life, January, 1949. 


school term. As reports were received they were tabu- 
lated and a listing of techniques with challenging ex- 
cerpts from the reports was relayed back to all schools 
as suggestive material for further teaching. 

Reports were received from 356 teachers in 29 city 
and county school systems and six colleges which train 
teachers. Since each teacher reported for her school 
as well as for her own classroom, it will be seen that 
the number of teachers using the techniques named 
was much larger than that indicated by the number 
reporting. 

It was found that the most frequently used tech- 
nique was that of class or group diseussion. In the 
previous study, the activity named most was that of 
the teacher speaking to school and community groups. 
The second study showed wider use of more approved 
types of learning activities. 

Study of the United Nations. The most emphasized 
topie was the work of the United Nations. Oral re- 
ports were given by pupils who had visited Lake 
Sueecess and teachers and college students who had 
visited UNESCO. The book, “You and the United 
Nations,” was placed in school libraries for reference; 
teachers were given copies of the bulletin, UNESCO 
and You. These books were widely used. Pupils 
brought clippings, pamphlets, and pictures relating to 
UN for bulletin boards, class reports, and library files. 
Large units employed fact-finding study, panel dis- 
cussions, and debates in the effort to become familiar 
with the purpose and progress of this great federation. 
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International correspondence. Closely folllowing 


the discussion group in trequency of use was corre- 


spondence with teachers and pupils of foreign schools. 


Class groups and individual students had “Pen-Pals”; 


boys and girls in foreign-language classes wrote to 
pupils in countries where the language being studied 
is spoken; Christmas cards were exchanged; gifts 
were sent 

In co-operation with the Red Cross, money and 
packages of food, clothing, and school supplies were 
sent to schools of other lands. Junior Red Cross 
groups were active in many schools. 

Activities units. The large number of excellent 


units developed was quite gratifying. They were espe- 
clally valuable because they were pupil-planned and 
evidenced rea] experiences in finding out the ways of 


living which lead to peace or to war; the contribu- 


tions to world culture and progress by nations not our 
own; the customs and problems of other peoples; the 
causes of friction and the bases of friendly under- 


to 


study the nature of tolerant living and to practice 


standing; and the responsibility of individuals 


it in the small group as well as the larger ones. In 
one city system, the slogan, “Development of char- 
acter through understanding and good will,’ was the 
theme of a number of units. 
Vitalized social studies. Through the vitalization of 
current history, pupil research, and visual education, 


His- 


tory classes studied the causes and lasting results of 


social-studies teaching took on new enthusiasm. 


war and the many efforts which have been made to 
secure and maintain peace—national pacts and agree- 
ments, the League of Nations, and the like. Pupils 


were guided in thoughtful analysis of reasons for 


thus far. Discussion groups were led to see 


the interdependence of all peoples, and what peace 
brings into this relationship. History classes were 


guided to view all sides of national questions and to 


study the problems of different countries, political, 
social, economic, religious, and edueational, in an effort 
Printed 


materials were collected and classified for room and 


to understand a nation’s attitude toward us. 


chool library files. Exhibit tables, bulletin boards, 
aps, and charts were used. 
An appreciation of the culture of other lands was 
sought through study of literature, science, and the 
arts. 


Stories of other lands were read and told; folk 


songs and games brought vicarious experience in par- 


Events... 
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ticipation; picture study emphasized the all-time. allg 
nation contributions of great artists; stamp collectiong 
stimulated learning of the important events and peog 
ple honored by commemoration in many lands. F 

Faculty study of international affairs was reportedj 
by a number of schools. One school system inaugus 
rated a six-hour course on foreign affairs; others! 
studied current live materials and the programs off 
other schools and ways to enlarge the teaching off 
peace. 

School and community programs. Pupil-written§ 
plays and forums were held on the theme of peace, ink 
auditorium and assembly programs. Many pupils! 
took part in community-sponsored oratorical contests, | 
Schools and PTA groups co-operated in public pro-| 
grams. A typical program was a mock Pan-Amer-| 
ican congress in which pupils took the part of am-| 
bassadors from various countries, prepared to speak | 
intelligently for them. Visitors from other lands and | 
community members who had traveled in other lands 
were invited to speak in the schools. 

School elubs, such as the Promoters Club, practiced 
Student officers of 
school government were encouraged to use the best 
In officer installations, plans 7 


similar activities in greater detail. 


democratic procedures. 
for daily good citizenship practice and the promotion 
of good will were described. 
Administrative co-operation. In one county the 
superintendent of schools sent to each of his teachers 
a suggestion bulletin and questionnaire on the guid- } 
ance of study of peace. In two state colleges specific J 
courses were given concerning the teaching of peace | 
and the program of UN. In two city systems teacher 
committees were appointed to prepare outlines of 


peace teaching to be made available to all schools of 
the systems. Teachers of a number of systems re- 
ported fine co-operation and definite encouragement of 
their efforts by superintendents, principals, and super- 
visors. : 
It is impossible to tabulate in entirety the many | 


teaching-learning activities set in motion, for the list- 


ing of techniques did not show the number of times 
each was used or the number of pupils participating. 
And the teachers who reported were but a sampling 
But it 
would seem that increasing emphasis and better teach- 


of the other teachers influenced by the study. 


ing were clearly shown. 





THE LEGALITY OF THE FEINBERG LAW 
THE decision of Justice Harry Schirick, of the New 
York State Supreme Court, on the Feinberg Law will 


be welcomed by all who have not been affected by the 


The 


law was offensive to all loyal teachers and would have 


prevalent hysteria about Communist teachers. 


created unrest and bad feeling in the whole profession 
in the state. The Educational Policies Commission, 
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shich came out in its report on “American Education 
yd International Tensions” against the employment 
f Communist teachers, must have sensed this, for in 
, recent statement it cautioned against calling those 
mith whom one disagrees “Reds” or “Communists.” 
The liberal position taken in this column on the dis- 
nissal of teachers for being Communists, not for 
jirect Communistie propaganda in schools and ecol- 
ges, and on the imposition of loyalty oaths has al- 
ready brought down on the writer the charge that he 
is a fellow-traveler. The decision of the New York 
State Supreme Court on the Feinberg Law should 
restore sanity and give strength to those who believe 
vith Jefferson that “error of opinion may be toler- 
ated where reason is left to combat it.” 

In connection with the suit brought by four sworn 
non-Communists against the Feinberg Law the only 
disquieting feature is that the Communist Party may 
take unction to itself fo~ the success of the attack on 
the measure.—I. L. K. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE ASSO- 
CIATION OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES 


At the meeting of the Association of Urban Uni- 
versities, held in Chicago, October 31, the following 
resolutions were adopted : 


The Association of Urban Universities endorses Senate 
Kill 2596 restricting the Veterans’ Administration from 
issuing restrictive regulations other than those specifically 
authorized by law, and urges the inclusion of further 
amendments which would (1) set up Federal minimum 
standards for approval or continuing approval of pro- 
prietary institutions and (2) authorize Federal funds 
to state approval agencies to inspect and supervise such 
institutions. 

The association . . . endorses the recommendation of 
the American Council’s Committee on Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Government that the 
Veterans’ Administration accept the certification of the 
appropriate official of a nonprofit institution (1) that 
the course is or is not in the same general field and (2), 
if not, that the change of course is in the best interests 
of the veteran, and that the secretary be instructed to 
write Mr. Stirling and Mr. Stewart endorsing this recom- 
mendation. 

The association... 
carrying a large percentage of the burden of medical, 
dental, and nursing education, voices its approval of 
Senate Bill 1453—the Emergency Health Training Bill 
—which would provide outright Federal financial as- 
sistance to institutions offering education in these health 
fields. 

The association... 
tion growing out of the Estes Park Conference on Inter- 
national Understanding, pledges its approval of and co- 
operation with efforts to establish an international asso- 


whose member institutions are 


in support of the recommenda- 


ciation of higher education. 
Be it resolved that (1) a permanent national commis- 
sion on accrediting be established by expanding the pres- 
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ent national committee of 10 to 30 members. (2) The 
functions to be: (a) Devise a statement of accrediting 
principles. (b) Study and report upon present practice 
and procedures of existing and proposed accrediting 
agencies, and make recommendations to member institu- 
tions concerning relationships with accrediting agencies. 
(c) To formulate methods which will produce agreement 
between the practices of accrediting agencies and the ap- 
proved principles of accrediting formulated by the na- 
tional commission. (d) To set up a permanent secre- 
tariat with a budget of approximately $30,000, supported 
by dues assessed in proportion to enrollment. (e) The 
commission shall not assume accrediting functions with 
respect to individual colleges and universities, other than 
those associated with determining the validity of appeals 
from the actions of accrediting agencies. 

ScHoo. AND Society is indebted to John R. Rich- 
ards, executive assistant to the president of Wayne 
University, for the above report. 


THE AAUW’S RESOLUTIONS ON THE 
STATUS OF WOMEN 

JupGE Lucy SomEeRvVILLE HowortH, of Washington 
(D. C.), chairman of the Status of Women Committee 
of the American Association of University Women, 
announced on December 18 the following resolutions 
passed by the committee in connection with concern 
for the status of women on the faculties and in the 
administration of American colleges: 

The committee shall work for the wider employment 
of women faculty members without discrimination as to 
sex and marital status and without differentials as to 
rank, salary, departmental chairmanships, and appoint- 
ments to policy-making committees. 

The committee shall continue to concentrate its efforts 
on securing equality for women in admission policies and 
practices of graduate professional and technical schools 
and shall continue its endorsement of equal opportunity 
for training and placement after admission. 


The committee also passed a resolution asking that 
women be assigned to administrative and policy-mak- 
ing posts in the program for the reorientation of 
women in countries under American postwar ad- 


ministration. 


THE BROADENING OF MEDICAL AND 
NURSING EDUCATION 

BEGINNING February 1, 1950, Cornell University 
Medical College and the Cornell University-New York 
Hospital School of Nursing—two divisions of the New 
York Hospital-Cornell Medical Center in New York 
City—will offer a program of experimental studies 
in an endeavor to determine what the social sciences 
ean contribute to broadening medical and nursing edu- 
cation and what the social sciences will receive in re- 
turn. Social anthropology is the special field of in- 
terest in the work contemplated which is expected to 


continue for about two years. The project is spon- 
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sored by the center in co operation with the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 
the foundation, states that his organization hopes that 
“the results of work in these laboratories will have a 
large influence in subsequent years upon all medical 
and nursing education.” 

Leo W. Sim 
Yale 


to serve as director of the program, with the titles, 


mons, associate professor of sociology, 
University, has been granted leave of absence 
visiting professor of anthropology in medicine, Cor- 
nell University Medical Center, and visiting professor 
of anthropology in nursing, Cornell University-New 
York Hospital School of In the Medical 
Center, Dr. Simmons’s work will be concentrated in 
the the 


School of Nursing, he will explore and develop with 


Nursing. 


Psychosomatic Clinie of the hospital; in 
the faculty the teaching areas for the preparation of 
the nurse who will be equipped to plan for com- 
munity health programs as well as for the physical, 
ot 
In both schools, the work will 
of the effects 


psychological factors upon sickness and health. 


social, and emotional needs individual patients. 
be directed toward a 
sociological and 


He 


will concentrate in part on those forces in society 


broader concept ot 


that produce frustration, aggression, and insecurity 
and that manifest themselves frequently in sickness. 
He also will be concerned with family and community 
resources that tend to produce stability, a sense of 


security, and normal health and development. 


THE JAMES F. NORRIS AWARD IN 
CHEMISTRY 


THE establishment of the “first national award for 
outstanding achievement in the teaching of chemistry” 
has been announced by the Northeastern Section of 
the American Chemical Society. The award, which 
will be open to teachers in schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, will be called the James F. Norris Award, 
in memory of the late Professor Norris, internation- 
ally known authority on organic chemistry who had 
served as director of the research laboratory, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, from 1926 until his 
death in 1940. 

The fund has been set up in accordance with the 
wishes of the late Mrs. Anne C. Norris who made an 
outright bequest of $10,000 and half the residue of 
her estate to be used in the perpetuation of the name 
of her husband. The directors of the Northeastern 
Section, convineed of the importance of good teaching 
in the progress of chemistry, have selected an award 
in this field as a particularly fitting tribute to Dr. 
Norris. The award will be given biennially and will 
consist of a suitably inscribed certificate and a sum 
of money. It will alternate with the section’s Theo- 


dore William Richards Medal for achievement in re- 
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search. The first presentation of the James F, Norris 
Award will be made in 1951. 


THE 1949 MERIT AWARDS OF 
“MADEMOISELLE” 

Fe.ice N. ScowartZ, founder and coexecutive vice- 
chairman of the National Scholarship Service and 
Fund for Negro Students, was one of ten young 
women given a 1949 Merit Award for signal achieve- 
ment by Mademoiselle, December 12. The awards 
were presented for the seventh consecutive year to 
women in their twenties and early thirties “who have 
already made a distinctive mark in their fields and 
are expected to achieve even greater heights.” 

In 1947 Mrs. Schwartz established the scholarship 
service for the purpose of helping Negro students 
take advantage of more than $14,000,000 in scholar- 
ships available annually at nonsegregated colleges and 
universities. The organization has an advisory board 
of 158 colleges and works in co-operation with 14,000 
high schools; with all nonsegregated colleges, univer- 
sities, nursing schools, teachers colleges, technical in- 
stitutions, and graduate schools; and with the student 
race-relations groups on the campuses. By the end 
of 1948, the service, which had been started with vol- 
unteers, was established on a professional basis, with 
a small, expert, interracial staff and the financial sup- 
port of The 
working to raise the level of college preparation for 
Negroes in the South by placing outstanding pupils 
in private northern preparatory schools. 


leading foundations. agency is now 


THE GRADUATE PROGRAM IN PSYCHIA- 
TRY AT ADELPHI COLLEGE 


Unper date of December 12, the graduate program 
in the training of psychiatric personnel, Adelphi Col- 
lege (Garden City, N. Y.), received approval by the 


New York State Department of Mental Hygiene. f 


The authorization was granted after extensive in- 
spection and evaluation of the facilities at the col- 
lege by Carroll V. Newsom, assistant state commis- 
sioner for higher education; Irving Conroe, assistant 
state commissioner for professional education; and H. 
B. Lang, assistant commissioner of the State Depart- 


ment of Mental Hygiene. The endorsement states: 


The New York State Department of Mental Hygiene 
has inspected and evaluated the graduate professional 
training program established at Adelphi College . . . has 
found it to be soundly conceived and organized, and is 
glad to endorse the program as one calculated to meet 
accepted standards and requirements for the preparation 
of adequately trained professional personnel for staffing 
and operation of mental-hygiene and psychiatric clinics 
and other community mental-health services, as contem- 
plated under the National Mental Health Act and pro- 
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‘ted by the department .. . in the further development 


f its state-wide community hygiene programs. 


The program was inaugurated in September and in 
« far as is known is the only one “that has proposed 
nd developed an integrated graduate curriculum and 
o-ordinated clinical training for the preparation of 
professional workers in the field of mental hygiene.” 
The college now offers graduate work leading to the 
of Doctor of Philosophy in Clinical Psy- 


lprree 
legre¢ 
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chology. There are also a two-year professional 
School of Social Work, for training for child-welfare 
and psychiatric social work; an advaneed program in 
psychiatric nursing, available to registered, profes- 
sional nurses who hold a B.S. degree or its equivalent; 
and an integrated program for teachers and school 
personnel interested in a positive mental-health pro- 
gram for children as preventive of emotional disturb- 


anees and delinquency. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
yeek ending December 19: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend Ralph L. Woodward, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant dean, Divinity School, Yale Univer- 
sity, was reported in ScHoou anv Society, April 11, 
1942, has been named president, Central College (Fay- 
ette, Mo.), and will assume his new duties in June, 
1950. 


Allan P. Colburn, assistant to William S. Carlson, 
president, University of Delaware, has been appointed 
acting president to serve until a successor to Dr. Carl- 
son, whose appointment to the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont was reported in ScHOOL AND So- 
cieTY, December 3, can be selected. Dr. Colburn will 
assume his new duties, April 1, 1950. Harold C. 
Beachell, assistant professor of chemistry, and Anna 
Janney DeArmond, assistant professor of English, 
were recently promoted to associate professorships. 
At the semi-annual meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
the board voted to establish a School of Graduate 
Studies (an expansion of the present graduate divi- 
sion), July 1, 1950, and to appoint a full-time dean. 
The chairman of the division is Carl J. Rees who is 
also chairman of the department of mathematics. 


A. Blair Knapp, dean of students, Temple Univer- 
sity (Philadelphia 22), has been named vice-president 
in charge of student-personnel services. Mr. Knapp 
will be responsible to the president and the provost 
for the office of dean of students, the student-health 
service, the intramural athletic program, and the 





placement bureau and will have full responsibility 
for the work of university committees in the fields 
of controversial affairs, student publications, and loans 


and scholarships. 


Marie Regina Vernon recently assumed new duties 
as dean of women and professor of education, State 


College (Orangeburg, 


Agricultural and Mechanical ¢ 
S. Car.). 


John C. Kidneigh, associate professor of sociology, 
the University of Minnesota, was promoted to a pro- 
fessorship, December 16, and named director of the 
School of Social Work, succeeding F. Stuart Chapin 
who relinquished the deanship after 27 years of 
service. Dr. Chapin retains his post as chairman of 
the department of sociology. 


Kenneth D. Norberg, formerly director of educa- 
tional research, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, has 
assumed new duties as assistant professor of educa- 
tion and director of the audio-visual center, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

John Stuart Hafer, director of admissions, Coe Col- 
lege (Cedar Rapids, Iowa), will assume new duties, 
March 1, 1950, as director of admissions, Syracuse 
(N. Y.) University, sueceeding Frank N. Bryant. 

Lester N. Recktenwald, formerly engaged in vet- 
erans-advisement work in New York City, has as- 
sumed new duties as director, Veterans Advisement 
Center, Loyola University (New Orleans). 

Helen Parks, formerly supervisor of emergency 
nursery schools in Oakland County (Mich.), has sue- 
ceeded Esther Callard as director, Nursery School, 
Wayne University (Detroit 1). 

Marion C. Pennington was recently named assistant 
director, School of Nursing, Dalhousie University 
(Halifax, Nova Scotia). 

A. J. Foy Cross, formerly director of extension ser- 
vice and visual education, Central Washington College 
of Education (Ellensburg), has assumed new duties 
as professor of secondary education, New York Uni- 
versity. 

Earl K. Peckhain, formerly a member of the staff of 
the American Red Cross in the Pacific area, was re- 
cently appointed associate professor of education, 
University of Denver. 

Herbert Hewitt Stroup and Marion V. Cuthbert, 
assistant professors in. the department of sociology 
and anthropology, Brooklyn College, have been pro- 














































moted to associate professorships, effective January 1. 
John Vincent Murra, of the University of Puerto Rico, 
and Elizabeth Briant Lee, formerly of Wayne Univer- 
sity, are serving as lecturers in the department. 
Harold H. Vannatter has been appointed assistant 
professor of education, Western Michigan College of 


Education (Kalamazoo). 


Oscar W. Wiegand was recently named assistant 
professor of education, State Teachers College (Pots- 
dam, N. Y.). 

Because of increased enrollment and expanded 
courses of study in the School of Education and Com- 
(New 


York 33), the following members have been added to 


munity Administration, Yeshiva University 
the staff: Harry Essrog, executive director, Manhattan 
Division, American Jewish Congress; Louis Kraft, 
National Welfare Board; 
and Shailer Upton Lawton, instructor in psychiatry, 
New York Medical College-Flower Hospital. 


executive director, Jewish 


Victor Lange, chairman of the department of Ger- 
man literature, Cornell University, has been elected a 
member of the Academia Goetheana of Sao Paulo 
(Brazil) “in reeognition of his contributions to an 


understanding of Goethe, especially in America.” 
Herold C. Hunt, general superintendent of schools, 
Chicago, has been named chairman of schools and ecol- 
leges for the 17th annual American Brotherhood Week 
The theme of the 
Brotherhood for Peace and Free- 


to be celebrated, February 19-26. 
observances will be “ 
dom.” 


J. Harris Purks, Jr., whose appointment as director 
of the University Center in Georgia was reported in 
Scuoo.t anv Society, December 13, 1947, will assume 
as associate director, General 
Hollis 


resigned last year to accept the presidency of Duke 


new duties, January 1, 
Education Board, succeeding A. Edens who 
University (Durham, N. Car.), as reported in these 


columns, November 27, 1948. 


Richard H. Heindel, formerly staff associate with 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, has been 
named executive associate on research and other inter- 
national problems affecting the social sciences, Social 
Science Research Council, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6 (D. C.). 


George Frederick Kneller, research associate in edu- 
cation, Yale University, has been selected by the Na- 
tional Edueation Association, the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, Michigan State Col- 
lege, and the university to conduct 60 public-school 
executives on a six-week tour of Europe, March 18 
to May 1, 1950. 
sorship of the above-mentioned groups, will enable 


The trip, which is under the spon- 


participants “to find out what is going on culturally, 


educationally, socially, and economically” in Ireland, 
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France, Switzerland, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, The Netherlands, Bel. 
gium, and England and to study implications fo, 
American education. The educators who will accom. 
pany Mr. Kneller will be chosen competitively from 
throughout the country. 


Recent Deaths 

Henry Elijah Summers, retired professor of zoology, 
Iowa State College (Ames), died, December 12, at the 
age of eighty-six years. Dr. Summers had served as 
associate professor of biology (1888-91), University 
of Tennessee; assistant (1892-93), Illinois State Lab- 
oratory of Natural History; assistant and associate 
professor of physiology (1893-97), University of IIli- 
nois; and professor of zoology (1898-1917), Iowa 
State College. 


William John Bonisteel, formerly professor of bot- 
any, Graduate School, Fordham University, died of 
a cerebral hemorrhage in Mexico City, December 12, 
at the age of fifty-seven years. Dr. Bonisteel, who 
had recently aecepvyed a post as research director of 
Cia Minera Sta Lucia, S. 
as assistant in botany (1917-18), University of Michi- 
gan; instructor in materia medica (1920-23) and as- 
sistant professor (1923-25), College of Pharmacy, 
Columbia University; and at Fordham University as 


A., in Mexiea, had served 


associate professor of materia medica (1925-26) and 
professor and head of the department (1927-), Col- 
lege Pharmacy, and professor of botany (1927-), 
Graduate School. 


Mary Elizabeth Pennell Beard, retired educator, died, 
December 14, at the age of seventy-three years. Mrs. 
Beard had served as director (1913-18), Richmond 
(Va.) Normal School; assistant superintendent of 
schools (1918-25), Kansas City (Mo.), and lecturer 
(summer session, 1915, 1919-21, 1924) Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. In 1925 she was a mem- 
ber of the Federal Educational Commission to the 
Philippine Islands. 


Edwin Miller Fogel, business manager, Americana 
Germanica Press, died, December 16, at the age ot 
seventy-five years. Dr. Fogel had served as editor, 
German-American Annals (1914-17); business man- 
ager of the press (since 1914); assistant professor of 
German (1925-28), University of Pennsylvania; and 
one of the organizers (1935) and treasurer (since 
1935), Pennsylvania German Folklore Society. He 
had devoted his time since retiring from the univer- 
sity to research and writing on German folklore and 
had many published works in this field. 

Edward J. Walsh, executive director and secretary, 
died, December 


Mr. Walsh, who 


Gaelic Musical Society of America, 
16, at the age of eighty-two years. 
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«gs considered an authority on Gaelic music, had 
rved as professor of mathematics and English be- 
re World War I in Saint Francis College (Brook- 
») and in a similar post in Saint John’s Seminary 
Y.) following the Armistice until 





‘raymoor, N. 


9%, 


David Stanley Smith, professor emeritus of music, 
‘ale University, died, December 17, at the age of 


eyenty-two years. Dr. Smith, who was a composer 





nd an orchestra conductor, had served the university 
; instructor in the theory of musie (1903-09), as- 
istant professor (1909-16), professor (1916-25), 
ean of the School of Musie (1920-40), and Battell 
yofessor of Musie (1925-46). He had composed 
srolifically in the fields of concerti, oratorio, chamber 
yusie, volee, and orchestra. 


Coming Events 
The American Historical Association will hold its 
ynnual meeting at the Hotel Statler, Boston, Decem- 





Hotel, Cincinnati, January 9. 
dude a discussion of education for women, future 
plans of the conference, and preprofessional training 


per 30. The topic for discussion will be “American 
Influences Abroad: an Exploration,” and speakers 
vill include Michael Kraus, City College (New 
York); Melville J. Herskovits and Franklin D. Seott, 
‘orthwestern University; and Merle Curti, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

The sixth meeting of the American Conference of 
\eademie Deans will be held at the Netherland Plaza 
The program will in- 


ind admission to professional schools, with special 


emphasis on medicine. 


An institute on international relations, focusing on 


the topie, “Seandinavia in a Divided World,” will be 
held at the University of Minnesota, January 9-11. 
Among the speakers will be Sven Grafstrom, perma- 
nent delegate from Sweden to UN; Gunnar Kjolstad, 
commercial counselor, Norwegian Embassy in Wash- 
ington; John H. Wuorinen, professor of history, Co- 
lumbia University; and Bryn J. Hovde, president, 
New School for Social Research (New York 11). 
Formal registration is limited to 100 persons, but 
some of the meetings will be open to the public. 


meted ) Ld; L 
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BATHURST, EFFIE G., ET AL. 


* 
‘*Organization and 
Supervision of Elementary Education in 100 Cities.’’ 
Bulletin No. 11. Pp. ix+84. FSA, Office of Educa- 
tion. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. 


C. 1949. 25 cents. 

Full report of a study made to help answer questions fre- 
quently asked about elementary-school organization and 
supervision. 
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BLAGDEN, CYPRIAN. 


COMMAGER, HENRY STEELE (Editor). 


CORNELL, FRANCIS G., ET AL. 


Dr LISSA, LILLIAN. 


FEINGOLD, 8S. NORMAN. 


HARMS, ERNEST. 
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Fire More Than Water: Notes 
for the Story of a Ship. Pp. 42. Illustrated. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, Ltd., London W 1. 1949. 
Printed for private circulation, Autumn, 1949, to mark the 
firm’s 225th anniversary. “Ships fear fire more than 
water,” says on old proverb, and the “Ship” is still the 
trade sign of Longmans Green, with the ey having 
survived the Fire of London, Paternoster Row tallow- 
boilers fire (1861), and the burning of 1940. 


* 
COHEN, BENJAMIN. What You Will See at the 
United Nations. Pp. 32. Illustrated. Important 


Books, Ine., Garden City, New York. 1949. 65 cents. 
The UN is a people’s organization and it is the job of the 
department of public information to see to it that the 
people know as much about it as possible through personal 
Visits. 

* 
Documents 
Pp. xiii+ 759. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., New Yerk 1. 1949. $5.00. 
This fifth edition has nineteen new documents, including 
the North Atlantic Treaty, April 4, 1949, but omits 16 
from the 4th edition: ‘‘thus does the swift onrush of the 
present appear to cancel out the immediate past.” 


of American History. 


Financing Educa- 
Pp. 165. Bureau 


tion in Efficient School Districts. 
of Education, Uni- 


of Research and Service, College 

versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

A study of school finance in Illinois. 
e 

Life in the Nursery School and 


in Early Babyhood. Pp. xx+339. Illustrated. Long- 
mans, Green and Company, Inc., New York. 1949. 


For some years England will be absorbed in recovering 
from the ravages of war. In doing so she will have the 
unique opportunity of planning anew and of creating 
social, economic, and industrial conditions that will make 
a better way of life possible for all. It was a far-seeing 
policy that made an Educational Act the first piece of 
postwar reconstructive legislation to pass through Parlia- 
ment during one of the blackest periods of her history. 


* 
Scholarships, Fellowships, 
and Loans. Pp. 254. Bellman Publishing Company, 
Inc., Boston 16. 1949. $6.00. 


This book helps the student to plan his career, to see how 
student aid should be considered in working out his voca- 
tional plans, and to learn how he can apply for educa- 
tional assistance, , 


» 
GARRISON, FRANK W._ Letters from Albert Jay 
Nock. 1924-1945. Pp. 224. The Caxton Printers 
Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 1949. $3.00. 


These letters were written to three of Mr. Nock’s friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Cadwalader Evans and Ellen Winsor 
(Mrs. Evans's sister), and are as delighted as his essays. 


Handling Radioactive Wastes in the Atomic Energy Pro- 


gram. Pp. v+30. United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1949. 15 cents. 


The problem of waste disposal is not unique to the atomic- 


energy industry; many large industries must dispose of 
noxious waste materials created in the course of their 
operations. 

-_ 


‘‘Awakening into Consciousness 
of Subconscious Collective Symbolism as a Therapeutic 
Procedure.’’ Monograph No. 2. Pp. 31. Child Care 
Publication, New York. 1949. $1.00. 

This is the result of an authorized investigation 
group of children who were patients at the Kings 
State Hospital, New York. 

6 


EWITT, TONY. The School Gilbert and Sullivan: A 
Producer’s Handbook. Pp. 48. The Albyn Press, 42 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh 2, Scotland. 1949. 2/6. 
The author has for many years produced operas, panto- 
mimes, and musical shows with young players, and teach- 
ers who intend to present any of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas in schools will find valuable help in this booklet. 
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Social Welfare Services.’’ UN 
Publication No. iv. 5. Pp. v+75. Columbia Univer 
ity Press, New York 27. 1949. 50 cents. 

rhe long-range purpose of this study is to help member 
‘ ernments promote higher standards of living and con- 
ditions of social progress in accordance with the Charter 
of the UN 


rnational Advisory 


International Fellowships. Pp. viii+55. Columbia Uni- 


ersity Press, New York 27. 1949. 40 cents. 
4 UN report of the Department of Social Affairs, 
f cess, New York, August, 1949. 

o 


INES, O. GARFIELD. Senior Manual for Group 
Leadership. Pp. viiit 133. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., New York 1. 1949. $2.25. 
Phese re dramatized lessons in 
leadership which include the use of the 
Manual Parliamentary Procedure at a 
Vis editior 


at Lake 


chairmanship and flo 
Quick Re ference 
Glance.” A re 


PORRATA, OSCAR EMILIO. ‘‘A Suggested Policy 


for the Administration and Control of Public Eduea- 
tion in Puerto Rieco.’’ Monograph No. 2. Pp. vii + 
144. Bureau of Publication, Puerto Rico Teachers 
Association, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 1949, 

This study supplies en analytical treatment of the powers 
granted by the Organic Act to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Puerto Rico, as head of the public-school system, 
and to the Insular Legislature, as the legislative branch 
of the government 


Discrimination in 
Bulletin No. 6. 


RACKOW, 


imployment in 


FELIX. 
New 


‘Combating 
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| Universities and Colleges throughout the 
United States continue their great demand 
for recommendations for those trained 1n the 
The 


instructorships to 


different fields of Science. positions 


range from heads _ of 


departments. 


Our service is nation-wide. 


| AMERICAN 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


28 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 4, III. 
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VOL. 70, No. 189 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor Re] 


tions, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 949m 
Single copies free. Qu: intity rates. 


Report of the Director General of UNESCO on the sok 
tivities of the Organization in 1949. Pp. 142, 
lumbia University Press, New York 27. 


cents. 'd 
UNESCO publication of a report presented to the 4th sesg 
sion of the General Conference. 4 


Com M 


in Planning for School Building Needs. Pp. 27. Th 
University of the State of New York, the State Edug 
cation Department, Albany 1. 1949. 


Room to Learn: A Guide for Community ag 


WHISTLER, HARVEY S., AND LOUIS P. THORPE, 
Musical Aptitude Test (Series A): For Grades 4 
through 10. Pp. 23. California Test Bureau, 5916 
Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles 28. 1949. $3.00. 


These books contain the music, complete directions, ni orms, : 
and scoring stencils. I.6.M. answer sheets accompa ny 
them; 4 cents each. 

o 


WOODBURNE, LLOYD 8S. Faculty Personnel Policies 
in Higher Education. Pp. xii+201. Harper and® 
Brothers, New York. 1949. $3.00. ’ 
This is based on an intensive examination of existing fac-7 
ulty personnel policies in nearly 50 representative institu-% 
tions of higher learning. 
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Founded in 1918 by ; 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 
to 


pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 





Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
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